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“Scale How ” Tuesdays * 

REV. CHARLES DODGSON (LEWIS CARROLL). 

By Bliss M. Mart. 

Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, the son of Archdeacon 
Dodgson, was born on January 27th, 1832, at the village of 
Daresbury, near Warrington, in Lancashire. The parsonage 
was situated a mile and a half from the village, on the glebe 
farm. Here it was that Charles spent the first eleven years 
of his life, years of complete seclusion from the world, for 
even the passing of a cart was a matter of great interest to’ 
the children, of whom there were eleven. 

In his quiet home the boy invented the strangest diversions 
for himself ; he made pets of the most odd and unlikely 
animals, and numbered certain snails and toads among his- 
intimate friends. He tried also to encourage civilized warfare 
among the earth worms, supplying them with small pieces 
of pipe with which they might fight if so disposed. Indeed 
he seemed at this time to live actually in that charming 
“ wonderland ” which he afterwards described so vividly, but 
for all that he was a thorough boy — loved to climb the trees 
and to scramble about in the old marl-pits. In 1843, Sir 
Robert Peel presented Archdeacon Dodgson to the Crown 
living of Croft, a Yorkshire village about three miles south 
of Darlington. This preferment made a great change for the 
family, it opened for them many more social opportunities,, 
and put an end to that life of seclusion which, however beneficial 
it may be for a short time, is apt if continued too long to have 
a narrowing influence. 


|* Our readers may remember our note about “ Scale How Tuesdays,’’ in th 
arertis’ Review for September, 1903. It is the custom at the House c 
^cation or one or another student to read an appreciation of some favourit 
au or or composer, illustrated by extracts or compositions read or performe 
y te o t lose present. The information is of course gathered from sue 
npnH CCS ^ w FC available ’ in this case largely from the Life, by Mr. Dodgson' 
in f eW *r C venture to thinlc that this should be a pleasant custor 
fnmT 1 ,ieS ' S ° a se ™ es be published month by month, in order t 

amihanse our readers with the plan. Even the younger members c 
a family would enjoy taking part in the readings.-Eo.] 
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Charles was at this time very fond of inventing games for 
t he amusement of his brothers and sisters. With the assistance 

0 various members of the family and the village carpenter 
it made a troup of marionettes and a small theatre for them 

°- < m T1 H x G Wr ° te a11 the P la V s himself, the most popular 
being The Tragedy of King John,” and he was very clever 
at manipulating the innumerable strings by which the move- 
ments of his puppets were regulated. The boy was also a 
c c\er conjurer, and, arrayed in a brown wig and long white 
robe used to cause no little wonder to his audience by his 
sleight of hand. When he was twelve years old, his father 
sent him to school at Richmond. Here he exhibited no 
uncommon share of genius, gentle and cheerful in his inter- 
course with others, playful and ready in conversation, he was 
capable of acquirements and knowledge far beyond his years. 

Charles next went to Rugby in 1846, and he must have 
found life there a great change from his quiet experiences at 
Richmond. During his holidays he used to amuse himself 
by editing local magazines. Indeed they might be called 
very local magazines, as their circulation was confined to the 
inmates of Croft Rectory. The first of these, Useful and 
Instructive Poetry, was written about 1845. However, it 
came to an untimely end after six months’ run. In 1849, 

1 he Rectory Umbrella began to appear. As the editor was by 
this time seventeen or eighteen years old, it was naturally of 
a more ambitious character than any of its predecessors. It 
contained a serial story of the most thrilling interest, entitled 
“ The Walking-stick of Destiny,” some meritorious poetry, 
a few humorous essays, and several caricatures of pictures 
in the Vernon Gallery. 

On May 23rd, 1850, he matriculated at Christ Church, the 
venerable college which had numbered his father’s among 
many illustrious names. Mr. Dodgson came into residence 
at Christ Church on January 21st, 1851. From that day to 
the hour of his death — a period of forty-seven years — he 
belonged to “ the House,” never leaving it for any length of 
time, becoming almost a part of it. Only a few days after the 
term began Mrs. Dodgson died suddenly at the Croft. The 
shock was a terrible one to the whole family and especially 
to her devoted husband. Charles was summoned home to 
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^d^the funeral — a sad interlude amidst the novel ex- 
periences of a first term at college. 

His college work during 1855 was chiefly taking private pupils, 
but he had in addition about three and a half hours a day 
lecturing, during the last terms of the year. It was through 
Frank Smedley that Mr. Dodgson became one of the con- 
tributors to The Comic Times. Several of his poems appeared 
in it. When The Comic Times changed hands in 1856, the 
whole staff left it and started a new venture, The Train. 
Mr. Dodgson’s contributions to The Train included “Solitude,” 
“ Novelty and Romancement,” “ The Three Voices,” “ The 
Sailor’s Wife,” and many others, all of which have been 
published in Rhyme and Reason, with the exception of “ Novelty 
and Romancement.” 

Mr. Dodgson was for some time the editor of College Rhymes, 
a Christ Church paper, in which his poem, “ A Sea Dirge,” 
first appeared. 

It was when writing for The Train that he first felt the need 
of a pseudonym ; he suggested “ Dares,” the first syllable of 
his birthplace, to the editor, Edmund Yates, but this did not 
meet with his approval. He wrote again, giving the choice of 
four names, (1) Edgar Cuthwellis, (2) Edgar U. C. Westhall, 
(3) Louis Carroll, (4) Lewis Carroll ; the first two were formed 


from the letters of his Christian names, Charles Lutwidge ; the 
others are merely variant forms of those names. Mr. Yates 
chose the last and thenceforward it became Mr. Dodgson’s 
ordinary nom de plume. During the long vacation he spent 
a few weeks in the English Lake district ; in spite of the rain, 

°, le share, he managed to see a good deal 

of the best scenery and made the ascent of Gable in the face 

o an icy gale. He and his companions returned to the 
Croft by way of Barnard Castle. 

anv unuQ X \ ^ GarS P asse d quietly and without 

^snent b t0 ^ the monoton V of college routine. 

in the count m0mm JF ln the lecture rooms, his afternoons 
m the country or on the river-he was very fond of boating- 

next day^WOTk. m hlS r ° 0mS ’ readin & and Preparing for the 

He never nrnr^T ° rda * ned deacon by the Bishop of Oxford, 
never proceeded to priest’s orders, partly because he felt 
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regular parochial” work, ' ^“paX^L^lccoLt^Tt 6 
stammering. He used y account of his 

and his sermons were always d^hMuUto listen to "teSme 

servants ■ h„t h V L , h Spec,al service for college 

Some of ’his 1,6 ’° Ved ‘° preach *» children. 

~ ., f h ldst serm °ns were delivered at Christ Church 

Eastbourne, to a congregation of children. 

eirts eWi Ou a H 011 i ad a ! rCat l0VC f ° r y ° Ung folks > chiefl y Httle 

fjfl T °“ e day T hemade an expedition up the river with the 
three Liddells, Lonna, Alice, and Edith, very great friends of 
lis, on which occasion he told them the fairy tale of Alice's 
Adventures Underground, which he undertook to write out for 
Alice. She herself has given an account of the scene. “ Most 
of Mr. Dodgson’s stories were told to us on river expeditions 
I believe the beginning of ‘Alice’ was told one summer afternoon 
when the sun was so burning that we had landed in the meadows 
down the river. Here from all three came the old petition 
°f Tell us a story, and so began the ever delightful tale. 
Sometimes to tease us — and perhaps being really tired — Mr. 
Dodgson would stop suddenly and say, ‘And that’s all till 
next time.’ ‘ Ah, but it is next time,’ would be the exclama- 
tion from all three ; and after some persuasion the story 
would start afresh. Another day, perhaps, the story would 
begin in the boat, and Mr. Dodgson, in the middle of telling 
a thrilling adventure, would pretend to go fast asleep, to 
our great dismay. Alice's Adventures Underground was 
the .original name of the story ; later on it became Alice's 
Hour in Elfland. It was not until June, in 1864, that he 
finally decided upon Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. 
The illustrating of the manuscript book gave him some trouble. 
He had to borrow a natural history from the Deanery to 
learn the correct shapes of some of the strange animals with 
which Alice conversed ; the mock turtle he must have evolved 
out of his inner consciousness, for it is, I think, a species 
unknown to naturalists.” 


Read page 127, “ Alice in Wonderland " — 146 Soup. 

When Lewis Carroll promised to write out “ Alice ” for 
Miss Liddell he had no idea of publication, but his friend, 
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. , 14 +„ whom lie had shown the story, 

Mr. George ac ona , publisher. Messrs. Macmillan 

persuaded hta .to submit to a pubM ^ 

Sin hfs own artistic powers to venture to .Uustrate .t 
himself. I.e approached Mr. Tenniel, who was willing to under- 

take the task. 

On Tuly 4th, 1865, exactly three years after the memoiable 
row up the river, Miss Alice Liddell received the first presenta- 
tion copy of “ Alice’s Adventures ” ; the second was sent to 
Princess Beatrice. His memory was so good that I believe 
the story as he wrote it down was almost word for word the 
same as he told in the boat. 
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“ Alice ” has been translated into French, German, Italian 
and Dutch, while one poem, “Father William,” has even 
been turned into Arabic. In 1867, he contributed a story 
to Aunt Judy's Magazine, called Bruno's Revenge, the charming 
little idyll out of which Sylvie and Bruno grew. The creation 
of Bruno was the only act of homage Lewis Carroll ever paid 
to boy nature, for which as a rule he possessed an aversion 
almost amounting to terror. 

The success of Alice in Wonderland tempted Mr. Dodgson 
to make another essay in the same field of literature. The 
central idea was, as everyone knows, the adventures of a 
little girl who had somehow or other got through the looking- 
glass. 

On June 21st Archdeacon Dodgson died, after an illness 
of only a few days’ duration. Lewis Carroll was not summoned 
until too late, for the illness took a turn for the worse and he 
was unable to reach his bedside before the end came. This 
was a terrible shock to him ; his father had been his ideal of 
what a Christian gentleman should be. 

At the beginning of 1869, his Phantasmagoria , a collection 
of poems grave and gay, was published by Macmillan & Co. 

ew days after this publication, Lewis Carroll sent the 
first chapter of his new story to press, “ Behind the looking 
g ass and what Alice saw there ” ; it was Dr. Liddon who 
suggested the name finally adopted. He wondered whether 

e picture of Jabberwack would be suitable as a frontispiece, 
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a great many of his married lady friends, and in the end 
decided to have the White Knight on Horseback. 


head page 144, “ About the White Knight " — 166, “ Sight " 

the Jabberwacky ” was written one evening, when a 
paity of friends, to while away an evening, sat down to a game 
of verse making. And this was Mr. Dodgson’s contribution. 

Read “ Humpty Dumpty," page 115—124, “ end to end." 


Ihe last night of the year 1872 was spent by Lewis Carroll 
at Hatfield, \\ here he was the guest of Lord Salisbury. A 
large party of children was there, including the Princess 
Alice, then a child. He told her as much of the story of 
Sylvie and Bruno as he had composed. 

Mr. Dodgson had a great love for the drama ; Miss Ellen 
Terry and he were excellent friends, and she helped on many 
young friends of his, who had chosen the stage as a profession. 

He greatly admired the drawings of Miss E. Gertrude 
Thomson, whom he corresponded with some time before he 
met her. Finally he arranged to meet her at the South 
Kensington Museum, at 12 o’clock. When Miss Thomson 
arrived it occurred to her that she had no idea of what he 
was like, nor had he ever seen her. Just as the clock struck 
twelve, the merry laughter of children was heard ; at that 
moment a gentleman entered with a child on either side, and 
as she caught sight of the tall slim figure, with the clean-shaven 
delicate refined face, Miss Thomson at once decided, “ That 
is Lewis Carroll.” He stood for a moment, head erect, glancing 
swiftly round the room, then, bending down, whispered some- 
thing to one of the children, and she after a moment’s pause 
pointed straight at Miss Thomson. Dropping their hands he 
went forward and introduced himself. Miss Thomson enquired 
how he knew her so soon. Mr. Dodgson replied, “ My little 
friend found you ; I told her that I had come to see a lady 
who knew fairies, and she fixed on you at once. But I knew 
you before she spoke.” I have mentioned Lewis Carroll s 
devotion to little girls before ; next to his fame as an authoi 
was reckoned his love for children. Children appealed to 
him because he was naturally a teacher. He saw in tlieii 
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unspoiled minds the best material for him to work upon. 
These friendships were usually begun in the same way a 
chance meeting at the sea or in the street. Miss Isabel Standen 
has written an account of her first meeting with him. 

“ We met for the first time in Forbury Gardens, Reading.. 
He was I believe waiting for a train. I was playing with my 
brothers and sisters in the gardens. I remembei his taking 
me on his knee and showing me puzzles. Then came his- 
letter, — 

“My dear Isabel, — Though I have only been acquainted with you for 
fifteen minutes, yet, as there is no one else in Reading I have known so long, 

I hope you will not mind my troubling you. ... A friend of mine, called 
Mr. Lewis Carroll, tells me he means to send you a book. He is a very dear 
friend of mine. I have known him all my life (we are the same age). I 
have never left him. Of course he was with me in the gardens, not a yard 
off — even while I was drawing those puzzles for you. I wonder if you saw 

k* m ? “ Your fifteen minute friend, 

“ C. L. Dodgson.” 

One of his most amusing letters was to a little girl called 
Magdalen, to whom he had given a copy of the “ Hunting 
of the Snark.” 

“ My dear Magdalen, — I want to explain to you why I did not call 
yesterday. I was sorry to miss you, but you see I had so many conversations 
on the way. I tried to explain to the people in the street that I was going 
to see you, but they wouldn’t listen, they said they were in a hurry, which 
was rude. At last I met a wheelbarrow that I thought would attend to me 
but I couldn’t make out what was in it. I saw some features at first, then 
I looked through a telescope and found it was a countenance ; then I looked 
t rough a microscope and found it was a face ! I thought it was rather like 
me, so I fetched a looking-glass to make sure, and then to my great joy I 
oun it was me. We shook hands, and were just beginning to talk, when 
T ^ . j , C ^ ne anc ^ j°i ne d us, and we had quite a pleasant conversation. 

‘ It you remember when we all met at Sandown ? ’ and myself said,. 

' I used tTiV , y Cre 5 thCre WaS a Child called Magdalen,' and me said, 
for us to tf \ n0t mUCh y ° U kn ° W ’ only a Httlc.' Then it was time 

Znll never T ^ Wh ° d ° yOU think came to us off ? You 

rZe Z 7LZT f° l T St teU y ° U ; they were very dear friends of 

letter as your affectLa'te Wends! ^ ^ ^ ** aU ° Wed t0 SlgU ^ 

“ Lew is Carroll and C. L. Dodgson.” 
becTmp ir ^ ate Miss Adelaide Paine, who afterwards 

TL “ ° f , hlS g , reateS ‘ friends - He "0* ‘o 

™ w W ? tramed and advised her Parents to let Adelaide 
advice f 1 ° ves a ‘- the seaside, and to her great glee the 
advice was taken. When staying by the sea Lewis Carroll 
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always took 

when he saw any little girl who wanted to wade in the sea 
but was encumbered by her frock, he would go and graveW 
present her with a safety pm for her to pi„ 8 U p Zr 

Lewis Carroll even wrote to children whom he had nevei 

him ;„T ‘ e ; ter n indiCatiVe ° f P Ure nonsense was written by 
him to the daughter of an old college friend, Miss Gertrude 
Atkinson, otherwise unknown to him. 

“ r, 

has been conquered by William the Conqueror. We haven’t met since that 
lappened, you know. How did you like it ? Were you frightened > \ n d 
one more thing has happened : I have got your photograph. Thank you 

•2iZ 'S i 1 If U r fu “ y ■ No ’ my dear > Httle ^ is mustn t C 
awfully ; they should say very much indeed ’ ! I wonder if you will ever 
get as far as Jersey, if not when are we to meet ? 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ C. L. Dodgson.” 

The next two letters are to two of Mr. Arthur Hughes" 
children. They are full of the delightful nonsense which 
children revel in. 

" My dear Agnes,— You lazy thing ! What ? I’m to divide the kisses 
myself am I ? Indeed I won’t take the trouble to do anything of the sort ! 

But I’ll tell you how to do it. First, you must take four of the kisses, and 

and that reminds me of a very curious thing that happened to me at half-past 
four yesterday. Three visitors came knocking at my door, begging me to- 
let them in. And when I opened the door, who do you think they were ? 
You’ll never guess. Why, they were three cats ! Wasn’t it curious ? 
However, they all looked so cross and disagreeable that I took the first thing 
up I could lay my hand on (which happened to be a rolling-pin) and knocked 
them all down as flat as pancakes ! ‘ If you come knocking at my door ' 

I said, * I shall come knocking at your heads/ That was fair, wasn’t it ? 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Lewis Carroll.” 

"My dear Agnes, — About the cats, you know. Of course I didn’t leave 
them lying flat on the ground like dried flowers, no, I picked them up, and 
I was as kind as I could be to them. I lent them the portfolio for a bed — 
they wouldn’t have been comfortable in a real bed, you know : they were 
too thin — but they were quite happy between the sheets of blotting-paper, 
and each of them had a penwiper for a pillow. Well, then I went to bed ; 
but first I lent them the three dinner-bells, to ring if they wanted anything 
in the night. You know I have three dinner-bells, the first (which is the 
largest) is rung when dinner is nearly ready ; the second (which is rather 
larger) is rung when it is quite ready ; and the third (which is as large as the 
other two put together) is rung all the time I am at dinner. Well, I told 
them they might ring if they happened to want anything and as they rang 
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they did want something or other, only 
all the bells all the night, 1 supi - morn ing I gave them some rat-tail 

1 was too sleepy to attend to ther “' and they were as discontented as they 

jelly and buttered mice for brea < ^ hut of course I knew it would 


jelly and buttered mice for brea but of course I knew it would 

could be. They wanted some boiled j ^ ; Gq number 2 , Finborough 
not be good for them. So a . f .’, s reaUy goo d for you, she’ll give 

Koad, and ask for Agnes Hi g > all an d wished them good-bye 

y „u »»..• Then I =hook tod, wrth .hen ^ ^ ^ w go ^ , hey ,J k 

and drove them up the chim y. . find ^ QUt tiu after the y had 

the bells and portioho "i ‘ . ished f or them back again. What 

gone, and then I was sorry too and wished^ Amy _ and Emily ? 

do I mean by them? ®^er finborough Road and teach cats to be kind 

Hoad. Cve ,„e m my 

Jove. Who do I mean by ‘ them ? Never min . 

“ Your affectionate friend, 


Although Lewis Carroll now began to feel his duties rather 
irksome and a clog upon his literary work, and had already 
resigned the Mathematical Lectureship, yet in 1884 he found 
himself with more work in hand than he had ever had before. 
Six or seven treatises on Mathematics, Games and Puzzles for 
Children, Nursery Alice, and a new book which afterwards 
grew into Sylvie and Bruno. I 4 or the benefit of children 
“ from nought to five,” as he phrased it, Lewis Carroll wrote 
a Nursery Alice ; he altered the original “ Alice ” till only 
the plot remained unchanged ; it was illustrated by coloured 
pictures by Tenniel. In his later years he used to give lectures 
on various subjects to children. 

Meanwhile Sylvie and Bruno was progressing. Lewis 
Carroll was very exacting as to his illustrations, and gave no 
little trouble to his artists ; no detail was too small for his 
exact criticism. When a sketch of “ Bruno ” was submitted 
to him, he wrote to Mr Furniss, who was illustrating it, the 
following : ‘ Please don’t give us the (to my mind) very 

u S J y> quite modern costume, which shows with such cruel 
distinctness a podgy boy, who couldn’t run a mile to save 
his life. I want Bruno to be strong, but at the same time 
light and active— with the figure of one of the little acrobats 
one sees at the circus— not ‘ Master Tommy,’ who habitually 
gorges himself with pudding. Also that dress I dislike very 
much. I lease give him a short tunic and real knickerbockers, 
not the tight knee-breeches they are rapidly shrinking to. 

{Read Sylvie and Bruno , ” 6 verses “ Life.”) 
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Many of Lewis Carroll’s friendships with children were 
begun in a railway carriage, for he always provided himself 
with games and puzzles to amuse any little ones who happened 

a b i C hl ,ir p ? 10ns ' 0nce he Was travell ing With a lady 
and her little girl, the child had a copy of Alice in Wonderland 

with her. Mr. Dodgson began to talk with the child about it • 
presently the mother joined in, and without in the least 
knowing to whom she was speaking said, “ Isn’t it sad about 
poor Mr. Lewis Carroll ? He’s gone mad, you know ” 
“ Indeed >” replied Mr. Dodgson, “ I had never heard that.” 
“ 0h 1 assure y° u ^ is quite true,” the lady answered, “ I 
have it on the best authority.” Mr. Dodgson obtained leave 
of the lady to send her little girl a present. A few days 
afterwards she received a copy of 1 hrough the Looking Glass, 
with her name inside and “ From the author in memory of a 
pleasant journey.” 

On January 5th, Lewis Carroll’s brother-in-law died rather 
suddenly. He was summoned, but was unable to go on account 
of a slight hoarseness which, however, speedily developed 
into an attack of influenza ; his breathing rapidly became 
hard and laborious and he had to be propped up with pillows. 
The end came on the 14th of January, 1897. One of his 
sisters was in the room at the time ; all that she noticed was 
that the hard breathing suddenly ceased. The nurse whom 
she summoned hoped at first that he had taken a turn for the 
better. And so indeed he had. According to his special 
wish the funeral was very simple, only flowers adorned the 
plain coffin. A marble cross underneath a fine tree marks 
the spot, and beneath his own name they have engraved the 
name of “ Lew’is Carroll,” that the children who pass by may 
remember their friend, who is now in that “ Wonderland.” 


